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THE MAGAZINE “ READER. Y 


The subject of the professional “reader” 
has, for a thoughtful public, that interest which 
is so often aroused by an unknown and in- 
visible, yet all-pervasive influence. When I 
first heard some one say, “I do almost all the 
‘reading’ for my magazine,” I divined at once 
a mystery,— something occult; but I was too 
prudent to expose my ignorance. A few 
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months later I the results of the 
‘*reader’s ” labor, — tiny slips of paper sent into 
town from some suburban dwelling, stating that 
the manuscripts which they accompanied were, 
respectively, “too long,” “too fanciful,” “too 
dull,” “too rambling,” “too prosaic,” too any- 
thing, in short, except too good ; no manuscript 
was ever at fault in this last respect. 

I am told that these opinions are, generally 
speaking, finalities; that an editor rarely looks 
through an article to verify the “reader's” 
judgment; though, of course, he may, and 
perhaps he dreams that he does. He meditates 
upon the slips, returns the unsatisfactory 
effusions which brought their stamps with them, 
and sends the stampless unavailabilities to the 
waste-basket. (There’s a fable that he some- 
times calls in the aid of feline sagacity to 
execute the latter task, but that should be 
regarded as one of the secrets of the sanctum.) 
Then he goes to work to make up his magazine 
with the material which has been so fortunate 
as to secure the “ reader’s ” approval. 

Now, is not this veto power, thus delegated 
to the “reader,” as great in magazine-making 
as in the more important matters of statecraft? 
In sifting and grading the mass of manuscripts 
the “ reader” makes the periodical, though the 
distinguished editor may not suspect it. There- 
fore, to the “reader” should belong a generous 
portion of that noble salary which is the desire * 
of every literary worker, and to the “reader” 
likewise should come a corresponding part of 
the praise and the obloquy which now fall on 
the stalwart shoulders of the editor; she, also 
(for it is generally a woman), should be 
brought forward as an important element in the 
economy of the publication, — “ Mrs. Scrutiny, 
‘reader’ for Zhe Decade,—a clever woman, — 
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gets a big salary, up in the thousands.” That 
would be fair. 

Then, freed from the “carking care” of the 
household and the schoolroom, she could turn 
the light of a well-trimmed mental lantern upon 
the large packages of manuscripts sent to her 
by express twice a week. It is claimed that 
with the importance of the work publicly recog- 
nized and liberally rewarded, there would 
necessarily be better work. Mrs. Scrutiny 
would be more keen, more appreciative, and 
more original; and with this polishing of her 
own gifts would come a quicker perception of 
good qualities in the writers whose labors are 
submitted to her judgment; the final result 
being a vast gain to our periodical literature. 
Many are the instances where our most brilliant 
authors have had to bear rebuffs and wait 


patiently for recognition ; yet the merit of these 
rejected addresses has been shown by their 
ready sale at a later time, when appreciators 
have not been lacking. 

The office of a “reader” demands rare gifts 
of discrimination, a ready sympathy for the 
fresh and the novel under restraint from a wise 
conservatism, and unerring instinct in dis- 
tinguishing wheat from chaff. In magnify- 
ing so important a function, and pleading for 
the best ability under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, I am only advocating the inte- 
rests of the public. It would be difficult 
to over-estimate the amount of enjoyment 
which intelligent Americans would surely de- 
rive from the adoption of this wise and 
liberal policy toward the secluded magazine 
“ readers.” Elizabeth Greenleaf. 


A THOUGHT-CAMERA. 


THE WRITER kindly invites “ Helpful Hints 
and Suggestions.” I have one I should like to 
offer. It is that some one invent a “thought- 
camera.” Edison has given us the phonograph, 
by which spoken words can be caught and held 
for future use; but, ah! the vanishing, the 
wasted, the ever-lost thoughts that we all 
mourn! Some one in Mr. James’ “ Tragic 
Muse” says, “ The more they said, the more 
the unsaid came up.” Can we not all say, “ The 
more we write, the more the unwritable, the 
unremembered, or half-remembered, struggles 
for expression ”’? 

What would not we, you and I, dear unknown 

. friend, —for I know you exist somewhere, and 
I sadly fear you exist in numbers, — what would 
not we, who are so sorely afflicted with in- 
somnia, give for a “ thought-camera ” ? 

What articles we have written, — in thought, 
— during the weary hours of a sleepless night! 
What telling arguments adjust themselves in 
logical sequence in our not usually logical 
minds. What brilliant thoughts march with 
rapid strides through our over-active brains ! 


What clever ideas flash and fade, fade and 
flash! What wit sparkles and ripples! And, 
finally, how the brilliant and wise, the clever 
and witty thoughts all join, like fantastic little 
devils, in -a wild dance, till our brains are 
bruised by their flying heels in the mad revel. 
But in the cold light of day it is indeed a “ ban- 
quet hall deserted.” The thread of argument 
is lost; the sparkle has gone out of the wit; or 
the brilliancy fades at the point of the pencil 
that would fix its radiance in lasting splendor : 
some particularly clever idea has vanished alto- 
gether. Could these fancies have been caught 
at their best, could they, in their living, intense 
thoughthood, have been photographed, what 
fame were ours! But the real life has gone out 
of them, and though we clothe them in our 
choicest words, and possibly deceive others 
into believing them at their best, we know how 
far short they fall of their first existence. 

In some hour of exquisite conversation, do 
words satisfy to make known our inmost selves? 
Do they not rather lead to misunderstanding 
than understanding? Do we not often flounder 
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and grasp for some word, some expression to 
make our thought clear, till each one leads us 
farther and farther into a wilderness of pitfalls, 
and we find our delightful hour of thought- 
sharing ending in heart-burnings and regrets? 
Ah! for a “thought-camera” then, that we might 
show to our friend ourselves, our best selves, 
our real selves. There could be no disputing 
this evidence. I have a friend who always, in 
such cases, falls back on the statement that she 
is “all right inside,” though her words may 
seem all wrong; but it takes a deal of faith and 
good-comradeship to make it possible for such 
a statement to satisfy. What a boon this 
camera would be to her! 

Again: what profit it would be to take our 


“thought-camera ” with us through our busy 


days of struggle for bread, to catch the thoughts 
that come to us unheralded, precious often, but 
unheeded from stress of circumstances, and 
then in the leisure of evening unload the day’s 
accumulation of thought-pictures. Should we 
not often be shocked into purity by the black- 
ness of some impure thought; into charity by 
the hideousness of some uncharitable one; and 
into carefulness by the awfulness of standing 
face to face with our naked souls, caught and 
held up to us by this relentless instrument ? 
But he who undertakes to invent this camera 
must construct it so that each can use it only 
on himself. Short, but not merry, would be the 
life of him who should give into the hands of 
man an instrument by which he might read his 
neighbor’s thought at will. Hilda Kent. 





THE APOLOGY AS A LITERARY FACTOR. 


| heard it remarked the other day by a very 
bright writer on the periodical press, that in his 
opinion fully one-half of the current magazine 
and special newspaper articles begin with an 
apology for their having been written. Beyond 
a doubt, this is an exaggeration. Yet the more 
closely one examines this matter, the more 
strongly he becomes convinced that the in- 
sidious habit of apologizing has a peculiar hold 
upon the literary fraternity. Perhaps, after all, 
the proportion specified by my friend is not far 
from accurate. 

There are as many different ways of making 
an introductory apology as there are ideas in a 
man’s head. The old-fashioned method may 
be observed in almost any of the old-school 
novels, under the mildly-exciting influence of 
which our grandfathers and grandmothers were 
reared. Here the “gentle reader” is implored 
to excuse the numerous inconsistencies and 
crudities with which the humble author pro- 
fesses to believe his work is honeycombed. 
The modern writer is less humble, and, as a 
consequence, less artificial. He still clings to 


the tradition of an introductory apology, but 
the old-fashioned methods he is inclined to 
disdain. The sort of an apology one meets 
with in current literature is always readable, 
generally clever, and sometimes witty; but the 
fact remains that it zs an apology, and, as such, 
a drag and a hindrance upon the real significance 
of the article. Occasionally it is so masked 
that its true nature does not become per- 
ceptible until its relation with the main 
argument is considered. Why not do away 
with it altogether ? 

I remember having read in the Century 
Magazine several years ago what I think must 
be the most graceful apology on record. The 
article in question was on “Venice,” and the 
author was Henry James. By way of an 
introduction, he begged his readers’ pardon in 
orthodox style for writing upon a topic which 
already possessed such a voluminous literature, 
prepared by those who had spent years in the 
work. Then he concluded by remarking, as 
nearly as I can now recall, “But I hold the 
writer sufficiently justified who is himself in 
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love with his topic.” In this doctrine of Mr. 
James is considerable food for reflection, as well 
as a very large morsel of truth. 

Every writer knows that there is a certain 
advantage to be gained by first conciliating 
the reader. If you yourself admit that your 
composition has a certain fault, the critic, in 
compliance with the rules of common courtesy, 
is obliged to pass over the fault in silence. It 
is with this idea of disarming possible critics 
that so many writers are betrayed into the folly 
of pointing out the demerits of their own work. 
Possibly they gain an advantage in this way, 
but what they lose in directness and strength 
more than offsets it. Brander Matthews’ 
cleverly expressed opinions concerning the 
ideal preface would be well worth consider- 
ing by lesser writers, as well as by writers of 
books. Mr. Matthews holds that if an author 
does not outwardly seem to have a good 
opinion of his own productions, no one else will. 





In all probability nine-tenths of literary 
apologies are made because the writer realizes 
that his subject is not absolutely new. He is 
oppressed with the idea that a great many 
other persons have written upon this same 
subject exhaustively and with ability; that the 
public by this time must be thoroughly tired of 
it. However, he is convinced that he has a 
few new thoughts upon this well-worn topic 
which are worth listening to, if he can once 
gain the opportunity of uttering them. It is 
safe to say that an introductory apology never 
yet won for a writer a single additional reader. 
It is also safe to say that more really meri- 
torious articles have been ruined by a cumber- 
some and unnecessary introduction than by 
any other one single cause. If a man has 
anything worth saying, let him say it, and 
not make excuses for having dared to 
Say it. 

Fohn Irving Ramer. 


SHORTHAND IN NEWSPAPER WORK. 


A recent writer on “Shorthand in Newspaper 
Work” says: “I found, by experience, that in 
the reporting of a lecture or a sermon the use of 
shorthand gave me only the sound of the 
speaker’s words, while the sense was a missing 
quantity. In reporting lectures or sermons in 
longhand the sense is obtained, and not the 
sound alone.” 

Perhaps this statement illustrates as well as 
any words could a very common error which 
prevails relative to the use of shorthand in 
newspaper work. If one’s shorthand is so im- 
perfectly mastered that he is thinking of the 
characters at all, he undoubtedly loses much of 
the force of the spoken words. Such a person 
may be able, by great labor, to make a literal 
report of a speech ; but he cannot make a very 
good synopsis. The same would be true of 
anything else which had been imperfectly 
learned. Suppose we were discussing “ The 
Use of the German Language in Newspaper 
Work.” One who understood the language 


very imperfectly would make slow headway in 
an attempt to interview a German diplomat upon 


the Samoan question. But suppose the inter- 
viewer spoke German fluently, — could ¢éin& in 
German, — would not the knowledge of the lan- 
guage be useful to him in such a case? And 
suppose one is so skilled in the art of shorthand 
that he can ¢hink in phonography, so that his 
fingers become automatic recording agents, and 
make as perfect a history, and with as little 
effort, as the pencil of a self-registering wind- 
gauge? The best newspaper reporter, other 
things being equal, is he of the most delicate 
perception of details, and of the most retentive 
memory. The perfect stenographer can, at will, 
take the burden entirely off from memory, and 
shift itto the fingers and the eyes. If short- 
hand is thus mastered,— and only then does 
one earn the title of stenographer, — the knowl- 
edge thus possessed is of infinite value. By its 
use I can transfer to paper a perfect history of 
a ball game as it proceeds, almost word for 
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word as I write the report which appears next 
day. I can contemporaneously describe a horse 
race asfully as I could if every detail of the 
changing scene could be called back at will. 
My shorthand becomes only a swifter longhand, 
as plain and as effortless. 

But, perhaps, here is the main reason why 
shorthand is not much used in newspaper work : 
It is only a burden, unless it is as perfectly 
mastered as I have indicated; and when it is so 


mastered, the skill possessed is about three-fold 
better compensated in the court-room than in 
the newspaper office. That is why the really 
good stenographer, who could make use of his 
shorthand in newspaper work, graduates from 
the city staff of the metropolitan daily into 
the less-difficult and better-paid work of 
preserving a perfect record of what is said in 
court. 
Fred Irland. 





TWO REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS. 


As a rule, young writers are too anxious to 
see their effusions in print, and they often injure 
themselves by their impatience. An article 
should be allowed to cool off before it is sent 
to the publisher, or, in other words, the author 
should wait until his elation over the new-born 
idea has exhausted itself; then, after the manu- 
script has been coolly and critically revised, if 
it is still thought to be satisfactory, it may be 
ma‘led to the editor. 

A manuscript that has once been rejected 
should not be bundled up and sent out to some 
other editor by the next mail, but should be 
laid aside, and given a rest of a few weeks or 
months. The probability is that at the end of 
that time the writer will decide not to have it 
published at all; at any rate, it will lose nothing 
by waiting. 

In a recent number of THE WRITER Mr. 
Patten advises a kind of never-say-die pluck 
that is all very well if backed by the ability to 
judge an article on its merits. But it is a singu- 
lar fact that a great many young authors are 
wholly unable to criticise their own work intel- 
ligently. In such a case, the persistent young 
writer is almost sure to incur the ill-will of the 
editor with whom he is dealing, and will find 
himself in about the same position as the Irish- 
man who tackled the bull. Everybody will 
commend his pluck, but condemn his judgment. 

A page from my own experience may prove 
not uninteresting. Several years ago, when | 


first entered the field of literature, I sent a short 
story to the editor of a Western magazine. I 
waited rather longer than usual, and then wrote 
inquiring the fate of my story. Ina few weeks 
the manuscript was returned, accompanied by 
the following note: “Your sketch is good in 
some parts, but I think you can do better; it 
would not do justice to you or to the if 
I should publish it.” I had contributed to the 
same magazine before, and ought to have been 
satisfied; but, instead of taking the implied 
advice of the editor, which, I have no doubt, 
was kindly meant, I felt a little cross, and 
immediately bundled up my manuscript, and 
sent it to an Eastern journal. It was accepted, 
and appeared in due time. I have since been 
very sorry that the article was ever published. 

Another manuscript of which I want to speak 
was a short poem which I sent toa New York 
magazine shortly after the experience just re- 
lated. Nothing was heard of it for several 
months, when it was returned. Among other 
things, the editor had this to say: “While your 
poem is rhythmically correct and smooth in 
versification, it is not new in idea, and I have 
adopted for the a very high standard.” 

Next day the verses were mailed to the editor 
of a magazine published in Philadelphia. In 
less than a week I received a note couched in 
language like this: ‘“ Your poem, although not 
exactly correct in construction, is rather original 
in thought and treatment, and we shall be glad 
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to publish it.” The poem was recalled, and has 
never yet been published, and I think it never 
will be. 

What puzzled me most was the direct contra- 


diction contained in the two letters, as both of 
the editors are well-known critics. When wise 
men disagree, who shall decide? 

N. H. Ferguson. 





ON TAKING PAINS IN WRITING. 


It is my fortune to read a great many manu- 
scripts in the course of a season; and nothing 
impresses me more in perusing the stories, 
poems, histories, essays, biographies, that come 
to my desk than their abundance of good 
material and their deficiency of finish. With 
many writers the question seems to be, How 
shall I soonest produce my copy, and how 
dismiss it with the least after-care or labor ? 

The painstaking touches that give clearness 
and force, the /ador dime that adds melody and 
charm, —these are matters to which the hasty 
writer gives little care. Of course, there is 
much writing that must be hasty: I am not 
now speaking of such writing as that of the 
daily press, which must be both good and hasty. 
But how can the crowding writers who seek 
to enter the magazines imagine that careless 
writing can have any chance in competition 
with that which is thoroughly done ? 

This is just what many writers, and even 
some that are otherwise well-informed enough, 
do not stop to consider. They dread the task of 
revision, and shrink from it; and this mars, or, 
rather, stunts, their work. Their style is harsh; 
their logic stops just short of completeness; the 
final touches of illustration or of fancy are 
lacking. “Easy writing is d—d hard reading,” 
said a profane but sagacious critic, who, I have 
no doubt, was an editor. And when I undertake 
to edit the fluently-written but flaccid sentences 
of these indolent writers, their sins are visited 
upon my own head. 

But once in a while the gift of taking pains 
is added to other good things in a writer, and 
then we have good work. For instance, a story 
was sent to me last fall which combined all 
the merits we are speaking of. There was a 


good subject, and there was careful finish of 
style from the first sentence to the last. The 
manuscript was promptly accepted, published 
by the Harpers, and well paid for, and its 
author is already rewarded for her thorough- 
ness by finding that nearly everything that she 
writes meets ready acceptance in our best 
periodicals. 

What was the secret of her success? Her 
subjects, it is true, were good, her observations 
varied and most intelligent; but so are the 
themes and observations of many another writer. 
Her exceptional gift was the one that Newton 
praises as the foundation of genius,—‘“‘a 
capacity for taking pains.” I think this to be 
a false definition of genius; but it describes 
the point in hand. Of course, there is no recipe 
for success ; least of all will the most prolonged 
and assiduous painstaking make an artist of a 
dullard. But given the quick eye, the vivid 
feeling, the clear intelligence, the sympathetic 
heart, one thing is still needful in addition to 
all these, — it is the power of taking pains. 

For the dullard it is a pathetic effort. For 
the writers who were not born to write, — and 
how many there are of these! —it is open to 
take pains in other directions than literary. 
But there are a great many persons who are not 
dull, and who fail as writers simply because 
they lack this plodding virtue of painstaking. 
It is the experience of every editor that a large 
proportion, if not the majority, of the manu- 
scripts that come to his desk are unavailable 
from no intrinsic deficiency, but mainly because 
the writers have not sufficiently moulded and 
finished their material to make it attractive and 
presentable. The standard of finish is high, 
and grows higher with each new generation. 
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We cannot barter ores, or even ingots, for 
commodities to-day. We must bring the clearly- 
minted metal. For the young writer who has 
real ability the best single maxim is this: Take 
more pains. 

It is better to take pains under sympathetic, 
intelligent direction than alone, and I am often 
asked what books are most helpful in matters 
of style. Among the treatises and text-books, 
Abbott & Seelye’s “ English Lessons,” Marsh’s 
“ Anglo-Saxon Grammar,” Dean Alford’s 
* Queen’s English,” and Moon’s “ Dean’s Eng- 
lish” are useful. For the sake of style, the 
books to read are endless. I think the best 
rule of choice is to take a favorite author, and 
re-read him, not for the sake of enjoyment, but 
for the sake of study. Note both his natural 
qualities and his methods. What were his 
leading traits, — what forces of human nature 
were especially strong in him? Did he win 
success by reason especially of intelligence, of 
humor, of logical power, or of heart? What 
are the peculiar methods of his style, — what 
its construction, mannerisms, ornaments, and 
melody? This is the work of criticism, and 
no one can become a good writer without 
first becoming a good critic. If you are 
not practised in this conscious criticism, you 
may find it a little difficult at first to read a 
story or a poem with really critical attention, 


but it is excellent and necessary practices 

And now I will advise a thing which will 
make some of my cynical readers smile, —if I 
have any such readers. It is this: Write 
poetry! You cannot write too much, if only 
you will spare your friends. Discipline your- 
self, but do not ask any one to read or to 
publish the verse you write. Verse-making 
is the best possible practice for writing prose ; 
it trains you in the careful choice of words; it 
forces upon your consciousness a host of 
synonyms that you might never stop to find 
when you are ambling along in prose, it makes 
you think of clear expression, of melody, of 
liveliness, of conciseness,—of every quality, 
indeed, that prose as well as poetry demands. 
Verse-writing, in a word, is the best possible 
tonic for the indolent writer of prose; for one 
cannot write even tolerable verse without taking 
pains. And there is, of course, the one chance 
in a hundred or in a thousand that the verses 
may be good. Whether they are or not, the 
practice will surely improve your prose style; 
and of all the forms of taking trouble in com- 
position, poetic pains are, without doubt, 
the pleasantest. Only do not expect to 
make money by writing verse, and be sure 
you send it only to the most good-natured of 
critics. 

Titus Munson Coan. 


ILLEGIBLE POST-MARKS. 


In the January number of THE WRITER 
there appeared a very interesting editorial 
upon “ Illegible Post-marks.” I am in receipt 
of numerous letters from all parts of the coun- 
try. Further to verify the article above referred 
to, I sent out letters, which brought answers 
back, for the very purpose of seeing the post- 
marks, and I find that about nine-tenths of the 
marks are illegible. Some can be deciphered 
after careful study, others are simply a 
black daub, as if made with a blackened bottle 
cork. 


Now, besides knowing where the letter has 
been posted, another very important requisite 
is to have recorded the time the letter left the 
office of departure. More than one law suit, to 
my knowledge, has hinged upon that fact. | 
have before me a letter from the Boston post- 
office, and the post-mark is exceedingly neat 
and clear. If Postmaster-General Wanamaker 
would make it compulsory on the part of post- 
masters to have cancellation stamps made all 
on the Boston pattern, it would be just the 
thing. It would be even better,—if it is not 
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the custom, — for the post-office department to 
furnish to the offices the stamp. The New 


York, Philadelphia, and Washington cancella- 
tion and date stamps are too close and heavy. 
As to the country village, cross-road post-office 
cancellation stamps, they are simply daubs, and 
many are just a pen-cross on the postage stamp, 


with the post-office written in a villainous 
chirography. 

In the March number of THE WRITER Mr. 
Fry advocates the use of rubber stamps. My 
opinion is that there are already too many of 
them in use, and that they are the cause of the 
illegible post-marks. Thomas Louis Ogter. 





TYPEWRITING CONTESTS. 


At the typewriting contest in Toronto, last 
August, one of the contestants, Thomas W. 
Osborne, of Rochester, N. Y., is said to have 
written 126 perfect words in a minute on the 
Caligraph. Miss Orr, of New York City, wrote 
at the rate of 115 words a minute on the same 
machine. Two other writers wrote 121 and122 
words. Recently, Mr. McBride, of Ottawa, 
Ont., wrote 142 3-5 words a minute for five min- 
utes. Ona single minute test, he wrote 179 
words, presumably not all perfect words. 

Before one invests in a typewriter, several 
important things need to be considered. 

First: Mere speed is not the highest recom- 
mendation for a typewriter. A comparison of 
the work of the contestants at Toronto with 
work done at moderate speed ought to show 
the folly of trying to run such a machine very 
fast. J have several pamphlets before me con- 
taining copies of that work. The sentence 
written, —“ This is a song to fill me with de- 
light,” — is one admitting of the easiest finger- 
ing. It was written over and over, — Miss 
Orr’s copy forty-nine times, Mr. Osborne’s 
copy sixty-one times. The execution looks 
much like a hurriedly written Chinese procla- 
mation, turned side upward. I also have pam- 
phlets containing fac-simile work done by the 
Remington at another contest, which much 
resembles Arabic inscriptions, such as are pre- 
served in museums. One invests in a type- 
writing machine because it is supposed to save 
a great deal of time and labor. Whether it is 
used for composition, copying, or to follow 
dictation, it should be easy to manipulate, 


not liable to get out of order, and able to do 
good, clean work. The prolonged use of the 
pen entails great fatigue of the fingers and 
weariness of mind. But however desirable it 
may be to get through a task as soon as possi- 
ble, or to keep pace with thought, it is of some 
importance that the work done should exhibit 
good workmanship. Really, the quality of the 
work done is the grand test of the value of the 
machine. It may be possible te write from 
dictation seventy-five words a minute for a 
short time without fatigue; but fifty or sixty 
words is good speed, when correct spelling and 
punctuation are properly attended to. High- 
speed work looks slouchy. 

Second: The mere matter of cheapness is 
not a good argument in favor of a typewriter. 
We are cursed with cheapness in everything. 
No machine will ever be produced that will 
combine in the highest degree all the desirable 
qualities. The greater the range of duty in 
a machine, the more complicated or costly 
is it likely to be. Durability is a leading 
quality. High speed is destructive to delicate 
parts. 

I have a second-hand machine that cost me 
$75. I do considerable writing, mostly after 
my day’s work is done, when I am tired, and 
writing is wearisome. My handwriting is fine 
and close; I am told that it is not easy to read, 
even when I write my best. When I am ina 
hurry, there is a tendency to make straight 
lines and leave out some of them. With the 
machine, I have simply to press down a key, 
and leave a clean character on the paper that 
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no one can mistake. I seldom misspell; a 
word wrongly spelled looks out of place, and is 
readily discovered. It is especially to be no- 
ticed that with the typewriter there is a ten- 
dency on the part of the operator to be concise 
in expression; to use the fewest and most 
expressive words. One has a peculiar sensa- 
tion at seeing one’s thoughts in cold print. 
The constructive faculties are thus trained, and 
the memory is improved. 

A few words about re-inking the ribbons. 
The dealer charges a dollar aribbon. There is 
the delay of perhaps a week, quite likely when 
the machine is most needed; or one must keep 
an extra ribbon. I do my own re-inking, at 
almost no cost. In the Scientific American 
for November 24, 1888, will be found an article 
giving full directions for making and applying 
both the record and the copying ink. I use 
the black record ink only. This is what I did, 
following an earlier issue of these directions: 
1 took two tablespoonfuls of hard body vaseline, 


and melted it in a little dish, placed in a larger 
dish of hot water on a stove. I stirred in 
lampblack till the mass was thick. Then I 
stirred in a mixture of equal parts of turpen- 
tine and benzine, perhaps two tablespoonfuls. 
A paper was laid on a table, the ribbon was 
laid on the paper, and the ink, in a very small 
quantity, was pasted or rubbed into the ribbon 
with an old tooth-brush. I used, perhaps, a 
teaspoonful for my ribbon, some twenty-five 
feet in length. The first few pages, when 
freshly printed, were slightly inclined to crock ; 
but in a few hours the fibre had absorbed the 
superfluous grease, and the turpentine and ben- 
zine had evaporated, leaving the impression 
permanent. An hour’s time and one cent’s 
worth of ink will suffice fora Hammond ribbon. 
It is so easy to do re-inking that no operator 
ought to be dependent upon the dealer. 

Care should be taken to apply the ink uni- 
formly, treating only a few inches of the ribbon 
at a time. Clarence E. Brown. 





ADVICE FROM E. P. ROE. 


Now that the author of “The Opening of a 
Chestnut-Burr,” “The Earth Trembled,” and 
other equally well-known and widely-read vol- 
umes, has passed away, I do not think it will 
offend any of his immediate friends to give to 
the public a letter I received from him some- 
time in February, 1887. 

I had been writing for only about two years, 
and not having made much of a “hit” in my 
chosen profession, | felt that a little advice 
from one of the world’s eminently-successful 
writers would probably be of untold value to 
me. I wrote a short note to Rev. Edward P. 
Roe, at his residence, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. 
Several weeks passed before I received an 
answer, and when the letter arrived, I noticed 
that it was postmarked “Santa Barbara, Cal.,” 
where Mr. Roe was then recuperating. 

Knowing that there are other young literary 


aspirants in this growing sphere of ours, I 
concluded that a letter of such excellent advice 
as was given me would be, in all probability, 
helpful to those who have nearly always had 
their manuscripts “returned with thanks.” 

Mr. Roe’s letter, terse, yet replete with sound 
common-sense, —a part of the author himself, 
— is as follows : — 


SAanTA BARBARA, CAL., Feb. 5, °87. 

Dear Mr. Of course, you have “‘ a claim ”’ upon me. 
I believe you to be sincere and in earnest, and that is enough. 
You have as good a right to be a “novelist” as any one else, 
only you must pay the penalty. It is just as easy to become a 
great lawyer as a novelist of repute, — years of patient study, — 
patient effort. You alone can know after trial if you are 
equipped for this calling. Give it up for some good, honest 
work, if you find you are not. Yours sincerely, 


E. P. Rog. 


It is grand counsel from a grander man ! 
Frank Fielding. 
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Anonymous 
tion. 


“Queries” will not receive atten- 


“Helpful Hints and Suggestions ” are always 
wanted. 


Contributions are invited from WRITER 
readers on practical topics connected with liter- 
ary work. The pages of the magazine are 
open to any one who has anything interesting 
and helpful to say. 


Friends of THE WRITER may do much to 
extend its circulation by recommending it to 
others, and by sending to the publisher the 
names of people likely to be interested in the 


THE WRITER. 


magazine. Any one who sends in five subscrip- 
tions for THE WriTER, with five dollars, may 
have THE AUTHOR for 1889 free, or a year’s 
extension of a WRITER subscription, if that is 
preferred. 


Postage stamps and local checks are not legal 
tender in payment for subscriptions. Remit- 
tances should be made by postal note, money 
order, or draft on Boston or New York. Every 
publisher receives more postage stamps than 
he can use, and checks on country banks are 
not worth their face value, because a charge 
must be made for collection. The easiest way 
to send a subscription for THE WRITER is to 
lay a dollar bill between two pieces of paste- 
board, and enclose it in an envelope properly 
addressed. Money sent to publishers in this 
way is seldom stolen from the mails. 


A useful suggestion to all contributors to 
newspapers is contained in a note which is 
kept standing below the editorial sub-head of 
the Philadelphia Times. The note reads: 
“ Please direct all letters to Zhe Times, Phila- 
delphia, and not to individuals employed in the 
office.” Letters addressed to individual em- 
ployees of newspapers frequently fail to get 
prompt attention because of the absence from 
the office of the person addressed. If they are 
addressed simply to the newspaper, they are 
always opened by some one in authority, and 
are turned over at once to the person whose 
attention they may need. 


THE AUTHOR FOR APRIL. 


THE AUTHOR for April is quite as interesting 
as the numbers that have preceded it. Its con- 
tents are: “ How I Write My Poems,” by Henry 
Willard Austin; “ Author and Publisher,” by 
R. R. Bowker; “Style in Writing,” by Frank 
H. Stauffer; “ A Philadelphia Poets’ Club,” by 
Charles Pomeroy Sherman; “ Magazine Con- 
tributions,” by Frank H. Howe; “ The Book- 
Borrower,” by J. W. Dean; “Queries ”; “Per- 
sonal Gossip about Writers”; and “ Literary 
News and Notes.” The writers about whom 
“personal gossip” is given are Gertrude Frank- 
lin Atherton, William Black, John Burroughs, 
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Constance Fletcher, Arthur Sherburne Hardy, 
Martha J. Lamb, Edna Lyall, David Christie 
Murray, and W. E. Norris. 





ONE VERY MUCH ABUSED LETTER. 


In the January number of THE WRITER 
appeared an article protesting against the abuse 
of the letters “M” and “W.” ‘“*M” with a 


spreading base is certainly not “a new fad”; ° 


on the contrary, this is the oldest form of the 
letter, and in the old Roman inscriptions it 
nearly always has this peculiarity. For a good 
example of this, I would refer to the arch of 
Trajan at Beneventum : — 


“IMP. CAESARI DIVI NERV FILIO,” 
etc. In this inscription the letter ‘‘ M ” appears 
six times, and in each instance (with allowance 
for the irregularity of the carving) it has the 
form mentioned. The inscription appears thus : 


NERVAE 
CERM 

The font of type used in the headings of 
THE WRITER comes indirectly from these very 
Roman letters, having felt the refining influence 
of the French. On the other hand, the “W” 
is a later invention made of two Roman “ U’s,” 
which were identical with “V.” To my mind 
the “ W” appears to be quite as well formed as 
any other member of our alphabet. 

The champion of the vulgar “M ” does not 
My 
friend ‘*M” can trace back his lineage through 
many centuries, and prides himself on the fact 
that members of his family have always been 
connected with the noblest works of architec- 


ture and her kindred arts. 
Mortimer Dosson. 


appreciate what an aristocrat “M” is. 


eee oe 


MUSHROOMS OR TOADSTOOLS ? 


“ Always try to adapt your literary wares to 
the market you mean to reach,” writes an old 
hewspaper man to a friend who wants advice. 
He might have added, “ Always be sure you 
know what the market is before you bring your 
wares to it.” I suspect this last is just what 


beginners often fail to do. Some of them don’t 
think about doing it at all, but most of them 
think it can’t be done. Experience has taught 
them, so they say, that one can’t depend on 
one’s own judgment in the least; that there is 
no way to test one’s manuscript, except by the 
editor’s palate. If he eats it,— mushrooms. If 
he spits it out, —save the mark ! — toadstools. 
But as for racking their brains beforehand, 
trying to guess which he will do, — they beg to 
be excused. They gave that up long ago. 

They gave it up too soon, I think. Guessing 
is dismally uncertain business, to be sure. But 
one may improve one’s chances immensely, — 
may even get to be almost a good guesser, — if 
only one will keep one’s eyes open and take 
hints from what one sees. 

To begin with, let us look up a number of 
our editor’s paper, two or three numbers 
indeed,—the more the better. Common 
business courtesy requires as much as this. 
One does not apply for any position till he finds 
out what its demands are, and whether he is 
likely to be able to meet them. To subscribe 
regularly for all the periodicals one hoped to 
write for, would be out of the question, I 
suppose, though there would be advantages in 
such a plan. (If we could have the statistics, 
I believe we should find that writers always 
succeed best, — other things being equal, — with 
the publications they know best.) But we can 
at least read a few numbers. 

Some things we learn almost at the first 
glance. Our editor depends on clippings and 
paragraphs for his Household Department. 
Then he won’t have any use for our article on 
“Soda and _ Sinkspouts.” His children’s 
stories are mostly “selected.” Small chance 
of his wanting “Tommy and the Toasting- 
fork!” All his dissertations on theology seem 
to be signed with a “D. D.” We shall have to 
take our lay wisdom to some other market. 
There is a serial story just begun; another 
promised. Our little romances must try their 
fortunes elsewhere for the next few months. 

Other hints we shall need to look for longer ; 
but with perseverance we can certainly get at 
least an inkling of our editor’s taste as to 
style, language, tone, topics, length, and so on. 
Our precious book of printed articles will give 
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us additional specimens for analysis. Before 
long we shall even be able to turn over our pile 
of rejected manuscript, not with indignation, 
but with interested intelligence. We shall say, 
“ How stupid of me to send that to the Room- 
erang/” not, “How unappreciative of the 
Boomerang to return it!” Time spent in these 
studies will be well spent. We shall gain by it 
in Our postage account and in our peace of 
mind. We shall choose the ounce of preven- 
tion rather than the pound of cure. We shall 
reduce the amount of chagrin for ourselves, 
and disgust for our editors, to the minimum. 
Lily Sherman Rice. 


———— > 


QUERIES. 


[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 


In preparing descriptive articles for the 
papers or magazines, would their cash value be 
enhanced by submitting at the same time views, 
intended for illustrations of the articles in ques- 
tion, and taken with an amateur camera? If so, 
about how much ? J. W. J. 

[An illustrated article will often be sold 
sooner and bring a better price than an article 
that is not illustrated. Proofs of views taken 
with an amateur camera may enhance consider- 
ably the value of a descriptive article, — just 
how much, however, it is impossible to say. 
— W. H. H.] 


{1.) Do the remarks about illustrations in 
THE WRITER for March apply to drawings or 
designs for first-class magazines as well as 
papers? Are the designs for illustrations gen- 
erally furnished by the writer of the article? If 
so, at what rate ? 

(2.) Ifphotographs (accompanying sketches 
of travel ) are sent as a loan for copy, will they 
probably be returned in good shape? 


.. ted. 

[(1.) The whole subject of magazine illus- 
tration is discussed in an article reprinted in 
Tue AUTHOR for March 15, to which those in- 
terested in the subject are referred. An article 
on the subject was printed in THE WRITER for 
October, 1888. 

(2.) Photographs sent to an editor as copy 


will generally be returned in good condition, if 


they are properly wrapped, and if a request for 
their return is made. — W. H. H. | 


(1.) What are your own personal views on 
the subject of pen names? A short time since 
I sent a story to a New York magazine, and 
received a card as follows: “Your MS&., 
. ,’ is accepted and will shortly appear; 
but no nom de plume can be used in our 
magazine.” Now, what I’d like to know is, 
whether this is only a peculiarity of a few 
magazines, or whether pen names are looked 
upon with disfavor by a majority of editors: or 
if not a majority, by any considerable portion 
of them? 


(2.) Do you think it would be a good idea 
for a writer to have a neat, printed card, with 
his name and address and a list of the periodi- 
cals that he usually wrote for upon it; or would 
that look “ green ” to the experienced editor ? 

R. W. 

[(1.) Unless a writer’s real name is very 
commonplace or harsh sounding, it is better 
not to use a fictitious name. An extended 
article upon the subject was printed in THE 
WRITER for February, 1888. Editors of peri- 
odicals of the better class generally object to 
the use of signatures which are obviously ficti- 
tious. Only a few magazines, however, bar out 
pen names altogether. 

(2.) A writer’s business card, if he chooses 
to have one, should never contain anything 
more than his name and address. Editors 
don’t care what periodicals have printed his 
articles ; all they want to know is whether the 
article he offers is suited to their purpose, and 
how a-letter to the author may be addressed. — 
W. H. H. ] 


(1.) The publishers and editors of some 
magazines have different offices. Is there any 
catalogue of standard magazines with editors’ 
address, as well as publishers’? If so, where 
can it be obtained ? 

(2.) Is not the nom de plume, asa general 
thing, superfluous ? L. A. H. 

{[(1.) Eleanor Kirk’s “ Periodicals that Pay 
Contributors” gives the addresses of many 
editors. It is better, however, for a contributor 
not to address letters to an editor by name, but 
to address them simply, “ Editor Zhe Century,” 
for instance. lf they are so addressed, they 
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will always reach the proper person promptly. 


(2.) Most writers would do better not to use 
fictitious names. — W. H. H. | 


What are the first steps to be taken in pub- 
lishing a book of short stories? Also, do you 
think a small volume of sketches of Hawalian 
travel would stand a chance of proving — 
able to the public ? 


| The only way to get a collection of short 
stories published is to submit the manuscript to 
one publisher after another until one is found 
who will undertake the work. Doubtless the 
public would be interested in a volume of 
sketches of Hawaiian travel, if the sketches 
were made interesting to the public. — w. H. H. ] 


rE. L. Masters says, in an article in the 
January WRITER, that a young writer can culti- 

vate an essentially good style “only by constant 
communion with the masters of prose.” What 
authors’ works shall I get in order to study this 
perfection of style? E. H. W. 

[ A writer in the Mew York Sun, answering 
recently a similar question, advised the study 
of Cardinal Newman’s “ Apologia,” Matthew 
Arnold’s “Literature and Dogma,” William 
Ellery Channing’s essay on Napoleon Bona- 
parte, Daniel Webster’s speech in reply to 
Hayne, and Abraham Lincoln’s speech on the 
Gettysburg battlefield. The same writer spoke 
of Thackeray, George Bancroft, John Fiske. 
Andrew Lang, and Henry James as writers 
whose style is worthy of study and imitation, 
Readers of THE WRITER are invited to dis- 
cuss this question further, and to submit lists 
of books and authors that would be useful to a 
writer desirous of making his style as good as 
possible. — Ww. H. H. ] 


Please inform me how to word the note that 

should accompany manuscript sent to an editor. 
E. D. D. 

[It does not matter much how the note 
accompanying manuscript is worded, but it 
should always say distinctly whether or not the 
writer expects to be paid for his article, and 
should always give his address in full. The 
full address should also always be written at 
the top of the first sheet of the manuscript. 


As good a form as any for the note would 
be: — 

Boston, March 31, 1889 
Editor The Forum : — 

Dear Str: The enclosed manuscript, “ Lincoln’s Early 
Life,”’ is submitted for publication at your regular rates. If you 
find it unavailable, please return it in the stamped and addressed 
envelope which I enclose. Yours truly, 

EpwaArp SMITH. 

113 West Street, Boston, Mass. 


The stamped and addressed envelope should 
never be forgotten. It need not have more 
than one two-cent stamp. If a single rate is 
prepaid, the package will be forwarded by the 
post-office department, and the rest of the 
postage due will be collected when the package 
is delivered. Of course, when the manuscript 
is mailed to the publisher, postage should be 
prepaid in full.—w. H. H.] 


(1.) When an article is returned with such 
a mark as this upon its title page, “2 C,” does it 
indicate that the editor considers it absolutely 
contemptible, or that he might have accepted it 
if pay had not been hinted at? 

(2.) A poem was sent to a Chicago weekly 
paper three or four years ago, unaccompanied 
by a letter, but with the author’s name and 
address written on it. As I was not a sub- 
scriber to the paper I cannot be certain that it 
did not appear, but I know that if it did, it 
must have been some time afterward. No 
acknowledgement ever came from the editor. 
Is there any reason why it should not be sent 
to try its fate elsewhere ? 

(3.) Would it be right to send to any publi- 
cation a poem or an article which had been 
published before, but for which the author re- 
ceived no pay? Would there be any harm in 
embodying the same thought in other language, 
and using it again? 

4.) So many household papers are being 
published, the contents of which are confined 
to domestic affairs, that there must of necessity 
be many repetitions and much similarity of 
thought and expression. Can this be consid- 
ered plagiarism : 

(5-) In submitting an article for examina- 
tion, is it better to write the words, “at regular 
rates,” or “usual rates,” or “price left with the 
editor,” upon the title page, or to make the 
announcement in a letter accompanying? F. L. 


[(1.) Contrary to a general superstition, 
editors have no commonly-understood system 
of symbols for marking manuscript, and what 
one editor’s “2 C” might mean, no other editor 
can tell. It is not impossible that the man who 
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wrote it meant to record the fact that he found 
a two-cent postage stamp enclosed. 

(2.) It would not be fair to send out for 
sale a poem which may already have been pub- 
lished. Before offering it to another editor, the 
author should find out definitely whether the 
poem was accepted or rejected. No manuscript 
should ever be sent to an editor without postage 
enclosed for its return if unavailable. If a 
writer has not enclosed postage, and loses a 
manuscript in consequence, it simply serves 
him right. 

(3-) An article once published is always 
unsalable, unless it is rewritten in language 
essentially different from the original. 

(4.) If asubject is treated in original lan- 
guage, in an original way, the author cannot be 
accused of plagiarism, even though the subject 
matter of the article may not be new. 

(5.) It is generally better to send with a 
manuscript a letter explaining briefly the terms 
upon which it is offered. Some writers, how- 
ever, prefer to note the essential facts on the 
first page of the manuscript instead. The 
objection to this plan is that after the manu- 
script goes to the printer the editor has to de- 
pend upon his own memoranda for information 
about the matter. If a letter accompanies the 
manuscript, he keeps the letter for reference 
when he sends the manuscript to the composi- 
tors.— W. H. H. ] 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


An I. D. B. in Soutn Arrica. By Louise Vescelius-Sheldon. 
Illustrated by G. E. Graves and Al. Hencke. 203 pp. New 
York: John W. Lovell & Co. 1880. 


Beautifully printed on heavy plate paper, and 
exquisitely illustrated in the modern French 
style, “An I. D. B. in South Africa” is a 
model of book-making which American pub- 
lishers might profitably study. The story is 
entertaining, and the glimpses of life in South 
Africa give the charm of novelty to the book. 
“ Illicit Diamond Buyer ” is the meaning of the 
mysterious “I. D. B.” 

Tue Oren Door. By Blanche Willis Howard. 436 pp. $1.50. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1889. 

Those who have read “One Summer” will 
welcome this new novel by the same author. 
The scene of “The Open Door” is laid in 
Germany, and its hero is a crippled count, 
whose mother lavishes upon a dog the affection 
which her son.should have, and whose life is 


so gloomy that he is tempted to pass through 
the open door of suicide into another world. 
The heroine, Gabrielle, is a sweet, womanly 
character, and, like the other characters of the 
book, is skilfully portrayed. The story is 
powerfully written, and in literary skill shows 
a nee advance upon the author’s previous 
works. 

Fun From Lire. 62 pp. $1.00. New York: Frederick A 

Stokes & Brother. 1889. 

“Fun from Life” includes a hundred or more 
pictures reproduced from the wittiest and most 
refined of American comic papers. Those who 
have enjoyed them in the bright pages of Li/z 
will be glad to have them collected in this form, 
and those who have never seen them before 
will find in them a fund of fresh enjoyment. 


A BacueLor’s WeppinG Trie. By Charles Pomeroy Sher- 
man. Third Edition. 214 pp. $1.00. Philadelphia: The 
Pen Publishing Company. 1889. 


This original and charmingly-written book, 
which was commended in THE WRITER when 
the first edition appeared anonymously last 
June, has since then met with deserved success, 
and the author has wisely put his name upon 
the title-page of the third edition. “A 
Bachelor’s Wedding Trip” is full of interest, 
and when people discover its charm it is certain 
that other editions will be required. 

Bev_rorp’s MaGazine. Volume I. June — November, 188% 


976 pp. New York, Chicago, and San Francisco: Belford, 
Clarke, & Company. 1889. 


The first bound volume of Belford’s Maga- 
zine contains many articles of especial interest 
to writers. These include “American Maga- 
zines and Authors,” by Julian Hawthorne ; 
“What Is Literary Merit?” by Juniata Staf- 
ford; “ Novel Writing a Lost Art,” by C. L. 
Hildreth ; and many others. The volume also 
contains six complete novels by good writers, 
with many short poems and sketches, and valu- 
able “solid” articles. Though less than a year 
old, Belford’s Magazine has attained a wide 
circulation, and seems to be a permanent addi- 
tion to the list of standard American magazines. 
Views Aroot; or, Europe Seen with a Knapsack and Staff. 


By Bayard Taylor. 480 pp. 50 cents. New York: John 
B. Alden. 1889. 


Bayard Taylor’s story of his two years spent 
in European travel at a cost of less than $500 
has a perennial interest. The copyright of the 
work having expired, Mr. Alden has reprinted 
it in a well-made volume, to be sold at a nominal 
price. The charm of the book is as great as 
ever. 

Tue Story or Puanicia. By George Rawlinson, M. A 
356 pp. $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. 
Each successive volume of the Story of the 

Nations Series excites anew admiration for its 

plan, and for the way in which the plan is be- 

ing carried out. No one could be more admira- 
bly equipped for writing the story of the 
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Pheenicians than Professor Rawlinson, whose 
eminence as an Egyptologist makes him an 
acknowledged authority upon the subject. His 
book is thoroughly well written, and both the 
nature of the subject and its treatment make it 
interesting. Every writer and student of his- 


tory should have all the volumes of this series: 


upon his library shelves. 

Tue Story or THe Puritans. By Wallace Peck. yo pp: 
$1.00. St! Johnsbury, Vt.: Charles T. Walter. 1889. 
Contrasted with “The Story of Pheenicia,” 

this “ go-as-you-please history” seems all the 

more humorous, with its irreverent treatment of 
our forefathers and our foremothers, and its 
quaint illustrations. Mr. Peck assures us that 

“if any dignity has crept into this history, it 

has sneaked in unbeknown, and will be elimi- 

nated in the succeeding editions.” Nothing will 
have to be eliminated. Mr. Kemble’s illustra- 
tions are the feature of the book. 

AccoLon or GAUL, with Other Poems. By Madison J. Cawein. 
164 pp. $1.00. Louisville: John P. Morton & Company. 
1889. 

Over-wrought and extravagant as many of 
these poems are, there is much in them that is 
good and genuine. A bit of vivid description 
every now and then, a passage fine in senti- 
ment and diction, a vigorous and passionate 
outburst, redeem the volume, in spite of its 
faults, and give grounds for hope that the 
young poet with more maturity will do better 
work. 

Lessons IN ENGLiIsH. Composition, Grammar, and Rhetoric 
Combined. By W. W. Gist, A. M. 234 pp. 67 cents, 
Chicago: George Sherwood & Co, 1886. 

Professor Gist’s book aims to teach grammar 
and rhetoric by practical exercises in the use of 
English, and by study of models of style. It 
is well adapted for use in schools. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


A Birtupay Book oF Musicians AND Composrrs. Edited 
by Gertrude H. Churchill. $1.25. Boston: Oliver Ditson 
& Co. 1887. 


Tue CHARMS AND Secrets OF Goop CoNvgeRSATION. B 
Theodore E. Schmauk. 27 pp. New York: John B. Alden. 
1580. 


LanG Syne; or, The Wards of Mt. Vernon. 
Smith. 133 pp. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 
York: John B. Alden. 1889. 


By Mary Stuart 
New 


519 pp. $1.50. 


Bouemian Days. By Clara Noyse Tadlock. 


New York: John B. Alden. 1880. 


Frencu Lirerature. By Charles Woodward Hutson. 347 
pp. $1.10. New York: John B. Alden. 188o. 


Ha.ipurtToN: THe MAN AND THE WriteR. By F. Blake 
Crofton. The Haliburton Series, No. 1. 73 pp. Windsor, 
N.S.: J. J. Anslow. 1889. 


THe Maip or Bretuany. By Albert H. Hardy. 
Springfield: Author’s Edition. 1889. 


SoLirarivus To His Damon. By Charles Edward Barns. 
237 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: Willard Fracker & 


Co. 18869. 


32 pp- 


Tue AMARANTH AND THE Beryt. By Charles Edward Barns. 
oa pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: Willard Fracker & 
0. 1889. / 





A VENETIAN Stupy In BLACK AND WHITE. 
Edward Barns. 172 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Willard Fracker & Company. 1889. 


By Dr. Edwin D. Mead. 
12 pp. Paper, 5 cents. Boston: D. 


By Charles 
New York: 


WaASHINGTON’sS INAUGURALS. 
South Leaflets. 
Heath & Co. 


My Hanpkercuter Garpen. By Charles Barnard. 
Paper, 25 cents. New York: E. dH. Libby. 


TurouGu Broken Reeps. By Will Amos Rice. 
Boston: Charles H. Kilborn. 1889. 


By Leo Michael. New York: Frank F. Lovell. 


Old 
G 


69 pp. 
143 pp. 


SHE. 
1889. 


82 pp. 


SHADOW AND SUNSHINE. 


By Adna H. Lightner. 234 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents. 


New York: George Munro. 1889. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE PoETRY OF RoBERT BROWNING. 
By William John Alexander, Ph. D. 212 pp. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 1889. 


An EveninG with Davip CopeerFigeLp. 
Parker. 25 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
Roorbach. 1889. 

An EveninG with Pickwick. By Jenny Marsh Parker. 40 
pp. Paper, 25cents. New York: Harold Roorbach. 1889 


By Jenny Marsh 
New York: Harold 


A Man or THe Name or Joun. By Florence M. King. 185 
pp. Paper, 25 cents. Rainbow Series. New York: Cassell 
& Company. 1889. 


RENTED, A HusBanp. By Voisin. 299 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Sunshine Series. New York: Cassell & Company. 1889. 
Scytue. By Jane Valentine. 
Sunshine Series. New York: 


Time’s 
cents. 
1580. 


209 pp. Paper, 50 
Cassell & Company. 


An Howur’s Promise. 
cents. 
1889. 

NATIONAL AcapEemy Nortss. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


By Annie Eliot. 265 pr 


Paper, 50 
Sunshine Series. 


New York: Cassell & Company. 


By Charles M. Krutz. 
New York: Cassell & Company. 


162 pp. 


1889. 


73 pp. Paper, 
New York: Belford, 


Tue Lion’s SHARE. By Mrs, Clark Waring. 
25 cents. The Household Library. 
Clarke, & Co. 1888, 


Tue Queen OF THE Biock. By Alexander Kinkead. 
Paper, 25 cents. The Household Library. 
ford, Clarke, & Co. 1888. 


A Storm Asnore. By James H. Connolly. 92 pp. Paper, 25 
cents. The Household Library. New York: Beiford, Clarke, 
& Co. 1888. 


AN AMERICAN VENDETTA. By T.C. Crawford. 185 pp. 
aper, 25 cents. The Household Library. New York: 
Belford, Clarke, & Co. 1888. 


Her STRANGE Fate. By Celia Logan. 268 pp. 
cents. The Household Library. New York: 
Clarke, & Co. 1888. 


HaGar. By James Arthur MacKnight. 
cents. he Household Library. 
Clarke, & Co. 1889. 


57_PP- 


New York: Bel- 


Paper, 50 
Belford, 


Paper, 50 
Belford, 


321_ pp. 
ew York: 


———-—__ 


HELPFUL HINTSAND SUGGESTIONS. 


A good way to send by mail money or any 
article that might be tempting to the “grab- 
bag” fiend, is to enclose it in two envelopes, as 
wedding invitations are sent. If invitation en- 
velopes are used, the rifler would never think of 
finding valuables therein. C. B. H. 

There has probably been no one subject so 
fully discussed through these columns as scrar- 
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books. Allow me to add my testimony. I 
have always kept a series of such books for 
odds and ends, but my more valuable matter I 
have pasted into my set of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica”; thus, when I found in the papers 
a particularly valuable incident, anecdote, or 
bit of personal history of Washington, | turned 
to the article on “ Washington,” and placed my 
scrap beside it. So I have done on every sub- 
ject, until I have so increased the literary 
value of my encyclopedia that its volumes 
have become a regular “graveyard” to me. 
R. W. 

I have the inside pockets of my overcoat 
made extra large, so that they will hold a good- 
sized book, and almost any of the monthlies, 
without folding. C. B. H. 

To remove the cork from a bottle, take two 
pocket knives and insert straight down to the 
handle a small blade of each on opposite sides 
between the cork and bottle; draw out the cork 
by grasping both handles firmly in one hand. 
The two knives are not only a good substitute 
for a cork-screw, but an improvement upon it, 
as they do not break or tear the cork. 

C. B. H. 

How many persons can lay their hands on 
‘the ink eraser when it is wanted? I use a desk 
with a frame addition on the back for supporting 
books. Under this frame, directly in front of 
me, I have nailed a piece of chamois skin, leav- 
ing loop enough to hold the eraser, where it 
can always be found. It may require a little 
time to acquire the habit of putting it in its 
place, but when the habit is once acquired, 
much time, otherwise spent in hunting under 
papers, is saved. A piece of cloth will answer 
as well as chamois, or the stiff eraser holder, if 
fastened up, will do the same work. A. D. 

You may be in doubt sometime whether a 
letter you have written will require one stamp 
or two. You have no means of weighing it. To 
avoid the heinous sin of paying possibly more 
postage than a rapacious government requires, 
whenever you are in doubt instead of putting 
two stamps on the envelope put on one stamp, 
and enclose another in the letter. Then if your 
correspondent has to pay two cents due, he will 
be reimbursed ; if only two cents are required, 


you will have prevented a picayune waste, and 
your friend is sure to get some one thing of 
value out of your letter. W. H. H. 


I have three little books which have been of 
the greatest service to me in my literary work, 
especially when I first began to write and my 
articles were “respectfully declined” much 
more frequently than they are now. In the 
first I keep a record of all unpublished articles, 
giving a page toeach. At the top I write the 
title of an article; underneath, the names of the 
periodicals to which it is sent. A “—” indi- 
cates rejection, an “ X,” acceptance. The dates 
of acceptance, payment, and publication close 
the entries thus : — 

Mrs. GREENe’s Basy. 
Harper's Monthly, _ 
The Century, -- 
Lippincott’s Magazine, X 


Accepted July 3, 1890. Paid for on acceptance ($30). 
lished May, 1891. 


In Book No. 2 this order is reversed, and 
the names of different periodicals to which | 
am in the habit of sending my articles appear 
at the tops of the pages; below, the titles of 
the articles sent to them. A “—” and an “X” 
signify rejection and acceptance, as before. It 
is an easy method of ascertaining quickly where 
one’s work has been most favorably received. 
The third book shows at a glance what manu- 
scripts are out. When I mail a manuscript, | 
enter here the title, name of periodical to 
which it is sent, and date of sending. This is, 
perhaps, the most useful of the three books, 
but they are mutually dependent, and each in- 
creases the value of the others. A fourth book, 
which I find useful, chronicles my work for the 
month. The headings are, “ Written,” ** Sent,” 
“ Returned,” “ Accepted,” “ Published,” five 
pages being given toa month. This proves an 
excellent spur to industry, if I find by the re- 
spective entries that my work for one month 
shows a falling-off from that of the month 
preceding. J. 


Pub- 


Early in life I caught the scrap-book fever, 
the result being that I wasted quarts of good 
paste and scores of good books in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to produce something artistic. 
But at last I have partly succeeded, and this is 
the way of it: I refer to pictorial scrap-books. 
Selecting large sheets of the heaviest drawing 
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paper, I folded them once over, making a page 
about twelve inches by sixteen. Using ordinary 
flour paste, I pasted my pictures on one side 
only of this paper, and then pressed them be- 
tween heavy books. They came out perfectly 
smooth. After pasting two or three hun- 
dred pages, I had a fine morocco binding 
put on, and lettered on the back and front. It 
makes a handsome and valuable volume. One 
of these books contains etchings, a number of 
which I collected from the Art Magazine, 
the Art Fournal, and similar publications. 
Another one is a hodge-podge, and contains 
some five hundred engravings, collected from 
Harper's, the Century, and other magazines. 
I made quite a careful selection of illustrations, 
excluding coarse wood-cuts and prints. Occa- 
sionally I inserted a mosaic page, containing, 
perhaps, twenty or thirty pictures of all 
kinds and subjects, overlapping each other 
at various angles. It. really made an artistic 
When I had an exceptionally fine 
engraving, no matter how small, I gave it a 
whole page, the wide white margin of the 
paper throwing it out in splendid relief. The 
Christmas annuals furnish excellent pictorial 
material for books of this kind. I have 
another scrap-book, entitled “ Literary Folks.” 
It contains the portraits of fifty well-known 
American and English writers, which were 
gathered from the Book Buyer, Book News, 
Queries, and other publications. Trimming 
the pages to a uniform size, I have en- 
closed them by two sheets of colored card- 
board, a ribbon being used to tie the sheets 
together through holes punctured by an awl. 
This cover can be removed, of course, at any 
time when additional portraits are to be added. 
Such a collection can be made on any special 
line. F. Y. 


puzzle. 


As a preventive of writers’ cramp, always lay 
upon your manuscript a piece of ordinary 
blotting paper, on which to rest the hand while 
writing, Also, keep several pens of different 
sizes and shapes, so that by changing the grasp 
of the fingers they may be rested. By all 
means, let one of the handles be of cork. 

M. B. B. 


In order to remember proper names, on being 


introduced to people endeavor to associate 
their names with some peculiarities of manner, 
appearance, or speech, which you are sure to 
think of whenever you think of these persons. 
If you know their occupations or their places 
of business, their names may be the more read- 
ily recalled. Associate the names attached to 
articles in THE WRITER to the names of the 
articles, or to the subjects, or to some promi- 
nent ideas, or striking expressions in them. 
Jj. Cc. M. 
Here are recipes for two good pastes that 
will keep and stick : — 
I. THE DOCTOR’s. 
R— Gum Acacia, 3 ounces. 
Tragacanth, 1-2 ounce. 


Theriacz, 2 ounces. 
Aq. 16 ounces. 


Any druggist will make it. Keeps fairly, better 
than any mucilage you can buy, but not so well 
as: — 

Il. THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER’S. 
Best Bermuda Arrowroot 
Sheet gelatine 
Water 15 fluid ounces 
Alcohol ‘ 3 ‘ ; j ‘ . 1 fluid ounce. 
Carbolic acid, pure, or oil of sassafras (which I prefer) 5 or 6 drops. 
Shred the gelatine and let it soak in the water. 
When the gelatine is dissolved, put the arrow- 
root in a small saucepan; add an dunce of the 
water; stir to a thick cream; add the rest of 
the water. Boil four or five minutes, stirring. 
When cool, not cold, add the alcohol in a gen- 
tle stream, stirring rapidly. Add the acid or 
oil. This makes a pint of the best possible 
paste and keeps indefinitely. Keep the stock 
bottle corked. R. B. I. 


To keep clippings and notes, I paste one or 
more envelopes on the inside of the back cover 
of each book of reference, and on the envelopes 
write a little table of contents. This is neater 
than writing or pasting notes and clippings on 
the book itself. Cc. B. H. 


In reading many papers it is difficult always to 
remember which one has read and which not. 
When I begin reading THE WRITER I place a 
little hyphen after the upper dot in the colon 
following the words, “ THE WRITER,” on the 
outside. Then when I begin each article I 
make a hyphen after its title, and when I have 
finished I place another after the last word in 


I 3-4 Ounces, 
8o grains. 
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the article. Finally, when I have finished the 
paper, I place a hyphen on the outside, after 
the lower dot in the colon following “THE 
_ Writer.” This takes less time than the repe- 
tition otherwise necessary. E. W. 
My daily round of work includes, among other 
duties, the careful reading, in limited time, of 
every New York daily, three Boston dailies, 
and on five days of the week from one to three 
weeklies beside. 1 discovered long ago the 
scientific fact of which all practical readers are 
aware, that in reading quickly the eye really 
takes in only the centre of the series of more or 
less short lines of which newspaper or book 
matter is made up, so that in reading down a 
newspaper column of the average width, say 
2% inches, while every word may be clearly 
realized by the mental faculties, the eye itself 
takes in actually only a perpendicular strip of 
matter, not more than, say, an inch and a quar- 
ter in width, all words or parts of words which 
fall outside this narrow range of vision being 
read not by actual sight, but rather by a sort of 
intuition, guided by the general context. Much 
of my reading being of necessity done in street 
cars, on railway trains, on ferry-boats, and in 
other public places, and it being of great impor- 
tance to merto know positively and at a glance 
at any subsequent time whether a particular 
paper or page thereof has been “read,” I have 
been forced to invent a ready means of indicat- 
ing and recording the fact that such a paper or 
page has passed under my eye. My newspaper 
work having all been done outside of newspaper 
offices, I am unfamiliar with the practical time- 
saving devices which are no doubt in common 
use at the exchange editor’s desk, and so | 
wonder if anyone uses the method I employ of 
marking a paper as “disposed of.” My habit, 
which is so firmly fixed that I never need give 
it a thought, is to tear out a small triangular 
notch from the upper left-hand corner of each 
page as I finish it. This method avoids the 
use of pencil or pen, and has the inestimable 
additional advantage of being as readily discern- 
ible from the back of the sheet as from the 
front, which saves many valuable seconds, es- 
pecially in the case of the few blanket-sheets 
which still lag superfluous on the journalistic 
scene. If, in running down a column, an article 


or paragraph is to be noted as requiring further 
attention later, the sharp corner of a seal ring 
I wear draws a perpendicular, ridge-like line 
through it, this also being reproduced, but as a 
convex line, on the back of the sheet, thus 
attracting attention afterward equally well from 
front or back. Before the use of the typewriter 
necessitated the close trimming of my finger- 
nails, a pet thumb-nail, kept long and sharp for 
the purpose, did the work now done even more 
effectively by the seal ring aforesaid. It would 
be a positive advantage to me to hear from 
other readers of THE WRITER some sugges- 
tions as to other methods of indicating that cer- 
tain matter has been “read,” and of calling 
attention to any particular portions for future 
reference. H. S. B. 


In the February WRITER the inquiry of “G. 
O.” as to the correct uses of “shall,” “ will,” 
etc., is clearly answered, and no doubt he will 
have no more difficulty on that point; but it 
may be of service to him and others, as it has 
been to me, to commit to memory the follow- 
ing rhyme, copied from page 478 of “The 
Might and Mirth of Literature,” by Macbeth, 
—a book, by the way, that should be in every 
writer’s reference library : — 


‘In the first person simply Shall foretells ; 
In Will a threat or else a promise dwells : 
Shall in the second or the third doth threat ; 
Will simply then foretells the future feat.”” 


Every writer should place this in his memory 
beside the old lines, so sacred to his school 
days, and so beloved for their usefulness : — 
“Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November.” 
H. M. H. 


When the author of “ A Bachelor’s Wedding 
Trip” gave me, a year ago last Christmas, one 
of those pretty little pocket fruit-knives of sil- 
ver, which shut like an ordinary clasp-knife, | 
really did not know what to do with it; sol 
put it in my vest-pocket to keep my pen-knife 
company. The next time I opened an uncut 
book I thought of that smooth, semi-blunt silver 
blade, and tried it, and since then have used no 
other paper-cutter. Some months later I was 
assigned to a business position which included 
among its duties the opening of a large number 
of letters. Again the thought of my friend's 
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gift recurred to me, and again the thought 
proved a happy one. Since then I have opened 
thousands of letters with the knife, and I know 
of nothing better for the purpose. No doubt 
it would also answer very well for paring 
apples. C. H. L. 


Every writer will find that he has a gradually 
accumulating mass of nondescript manuscripts 
which are scattered in confusion through 
drawers and pigeon-holes, for want of a place to 
put them. I refer to rough draughts of stories ; 
half-finished articles; skeleton plots; and 
solitary jokes, waiting for companions enough 
to make a presentable appearance before the 
editor of the “funny” paper. A con- 
venient method of keeping this class of 
manuscripts so that they may be readily 
referred to, and kept in flat, serviceable 
condition, is as follows: Take a thin book, 
rather larger than the size of copy paper 
in general use, and thin out about half of 
the leaves with the omnipotent shears. The 
loose sheets may now be placed therein, subjects 
being separated by the original leaves of the 
book, and the contents may be indexed either 
upon the fly-leaf or on the margin of the pages. 
A rubber band placed around the book prevents 
all loss, and the volume, honored as a peace 
maker and order bringer, should be given a 
place next the dictionary in the revolving book- 
case. W. A. 


If you want to use a note-book, and don’t 
happen to have one at hand, or if you want a 
serviceable cheap note-book'for temporary use 
in keeping important notes in order, take 
several sheets of copy paper,—a dozen or 
more, —arrange them in ablock, and with a knife 
cuta little notch an eighth or a quarter of an inch 
deep on each side, near the end. Slip over the 
end, into these little notches, a common rubber 
band, or even tie a small string around, and you 
have a very good note-book, the leaves of which 
will not slip out of place unless the rubber or 
string is removed, and in which notes may be 
kept for any length of time. Cc. W. W. 


In putting a newspaper or a magazine into a 
wrapper for transportation through the mails, it 
often happens that it is not secure in the wrap- 
per, in which case it is liable to slip out and get 


lost. This may be remedied by slipping the 
pages part way out of the wrapper, and putting 
a very small drop of mucilage on the margin, 
and then slipping the wrapper on again. The 
mucilage will cause the wrapper to adhere 
slightly to the paper, and prevent its being lost. 
Care should be taken not to use too much 
mucilage, which might cause the paper to be 
seriously torn in removing it from the wrapper. 
Cc. W. W. 
Here is my way of aiding the memory, and it 
has never failed me: I indite the object briefly 
on a scrap of paper, place the paper in my 
loose change pocket, and by transferring a ring 
from the left to the right hand finger, I am con- 
stantly reminded to think of something. and 
also I know where to find out what that “some- 
thing ” is. F. G. H. 
To those accumulating magazines in drawers, 
or upon shelves, a thing worthy attention is the 
ease with which the advertising pages at the 
front and back can be removed, thus reducing 
the size and weight almost one-third. The way 
to do this is as follows: Open out flat the back 
cover, carefully straighten up the wire catches 
and proceed to take out layer after layer of the 
useless paper. When you reach the reading- 
matter bend the wires down again, and your 
magazine can be handled much more easily. 
To remove the front advertising pages simply 
cut a slit, with a sharp penknife, behind and 
before the wire, and take out the superfluous 
pages. Care should be taken not to cut so 
deep as to injure the frontispiece. I have re- 
cently treated thirty or forty Centuries very 
satisfactorily in this way. J. Cc. M. 
One of the best methods of acquiring a large 
vocabulary is the practice of daily memorizing 
a few synonyms. By reason of the similarity 
in meaning, such words are very easily im- 
pressed on the memory. Antonyms ought 
also to be committed to memory with the words 
to which they stand in contrast. Obtain a 
pocket edition of synonyms and study them on 
the cars and at odd moments. J.C. M. 


Whenever I buy a book I write inside the 
cover, in the extreme upper left-hand corner (1 ) 
the price, (2) the date, (3) name of bookseller. 
As your library increases in size the more use- 
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ful will this memoranda appear. Especially 
should a note be made of the date of purchase 
of all books. I also date in the lower right- 
hand corner all photographs I possess. The 
date shows when they were taken, not when 
they are received. J. C. M. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer when they 
write. } 


SprinG Poetry. Harrison S. Morris. 
delphia ) for March 30. 

PROGRESS OF THE New CopyriGHTt Law 1n CANADA. 
lishers’ Weekly for March 30. 

How Autuors Write. (Continued. ) 
Phonographic World for April. 

Avven THORNDIKE Rice. With Portrait. Harfer’s Weekly 
for April6é. 

Tue Critics on THE HeartH. Emily F. Wheeler. 
cott’s Magazine for May. 

AMERICAN Woop-ENGRAVING IN DANGER. 
April 18. 

Suort Stores AND MAGAZINEs. 
legian for March. 

Por, PATTERSON, AND OQUAWKA. 
for April 11. 

Ir THere were No Books. 
for April 11. 

Tue Mopvern Comic Newspaper. Elizabeth Robbins Pen- 
nell. Reprinted from Contemporary Review in Critic for 
March 16 and April 13. 

Tue Epritror or “ Le Ficaro.”’ 
York World for March 21. 

Avrrep Tennyson’s Earvy Lire. 
San Francisco Chronicle for March 24. 

Murat Hausteap. Lownisville Courier-Journal tor March 
28. 

Wuire.aw Rerp’s MaGniricent Home. 
phreys. New York Press for March 31. 

New York Literary Women. “ H. M. N.” 
Graphic for April 1. 

Epna Lyaut. With Portrait. Churchman for March 30. 

Mora ity IN Fiction. Gertrude Franklin Atherton. Chicago 
/nter-Ocean for March 25. 

A Visit To Totsto1. Jenny L. Hopkins. 
Dispatch for March 24. 

Ropert Coiirer aTHome. Antoinette Van Hoesen Wake- 
man. Boston Journal for April 20; Pittsburg Dispatch for 
April 21. 

ForeiGn Newsparers. Blakely Hall. Denver Republican 
for March 24; Chicago Jnter-Ocean for March 27. 

Tue New York Times Orrice. New York Times for 
April 8. 

Morauity tn Novgts. (Letters from Anthony Comstock, 
R. W. Gilder, Charles Henry Webb.) Mew York Herald for 
March 31. 

Personat Traits oF GREAT COMPOSERS. 
Heraid tor April 14. 


American ( Phila- 
Pub- 


S. B. Phillips. 


Lippin- 
Nation for 
C. F. Brusie. The Col- 
Eugene Field. America 


Julian Hawthorne. America 


R. H. Sherard. Mew 


Constance Beerbohm 


Mary Gay Hum- 


New York 


St. Louis Post- 


New York 


Jeannette HADERMAN WALWoRTH. 
yune for April 7. 

Grorcr W. SMALLEY. 
for April 8. 

Mrs. Stowe INTERVIEWED. 
Graphic for April 6. 

An EnGutsu EsTiMaTge OF AMERICAN 
Nation for April 11. 

Samuet Carter Hay. With Portrait. 
trated News ( American edition ) for April 13. 

Wuat Is a Great Pogst? Edmund Gosse. Forum for 
April. 

Hopes AnD Fears For Literature. Professor Edward 
Dowden. Reprinted from Fortnightly Review in Eclecti: 
Magazine for April. 

Tue Desut or a Dramatist. Dion Boucicault. 
American Review for April. 
PLeas FoR COPYRIGHT. 
American Review for April. 

INTERVIEWING AS A Factor In JOURNALISM. 
Townsend. North American Review for April. 

Octave TuHanet. With Portrait. Book Buyer for April 

ApMIRAL Poxter’s Career. New York World for 
March 24. 

Wuitecaw Relp. 
March 30. 

Tue Press AND THE STAGE. 
Weekly for March 23. 

Rev. J. G. Woop. With Portrait. 
News ( American edition ) for March 30. 

Pen-DrRawinG FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING. If. 
Knaufft. Ari Amateur for April. 

Tue Orictn or “ Topsy-Turvy.” 
March 28. 

Tue Autuors CLus, or New York. 
March 30. 

Wa ct WuitMan at Home. 
World for April 14. 
Amg ie Rives. 

April r4. 

GeorGE KENNAN INTERVIEWED. 
April 12. 

Pointers FOR Newspaper Men. 
Enquirer for April 19. 

AuTtnHors’ Prices. Reprinted from London Globe in New 
York Commercial Advertiser for April 20. 

Marcaret E. Sanoster. “A. B.” 
April 20. 

Some Unpusiisuep Letters or Horace Greevey. 
York Tribune for April 21. 

Mrs. ATHERTON, Miss DatntTrEy, AND Miss Lissey Iy- 
TerviewEeD. New York Herald for April 21. 

Avexanper K. McCiure. With Portrait. 
Weekly for April 13. 

CuHaRLes Emory Situ. 
for April 13. 

Tue Macon (Ga. ) Te_ecraru. Historical Number. March 
28. 

Rev. J. G. Woon. 
phia ) for April 6. 

Wuo Wrote “‘Mary’s Littte Lams”? 
script for April 10. 

Antuony Trotiope. Boston Home Journal for April 13. 

Earty American Perropicats. WN. Y. Commercial Ad- 
vertiser for April 13. 


New Orleans Pica- 
With Portrait. Méw York Graphic 
William J. Bok. Mew Vork 


ILLUSTRATION 


London Illus. 


North 
George Haven Putnam. WNorth 


Horace 


With Portrait. Harfer’s Weekly for 


William Winter. Hare's 
London Illustrate i 
Ernest 
“F.H.” Nation for 
Literary World tor 
Richard Hinton. Mew York 
Julia Magruder. New York Herald tor 
Detroit Free Press tor 

“Gath.” Cincinnati 


Brooklyn Times {or 


New 


Munsey’'s 
With Portrait. Munsey’s Weekly 
John Leyland. American ( Philadel- 


Boston Tran- 
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Watt WHITMAN INTERVIEWED. 
York Herald for April 14. 

GrorcGe Moore. Clara Lanza. 
April 21. 

Jutius CHAMBERS. 
April 17. 

A Visit To Ropert BROWNING. 
Christian Union for April 18. 

GENIUS AND SUFFERING. 
Inter-Ocean for April 15. 

Captain CHARLES KING. 
Republican for April 14. 

Tue SABBATH PapeEr. 
for April 14. 

Foster CoATEs. 
April 10. 

MaGazine Epitors’ 
April 7. 

Encutsu Novetists. (‘The Duchess,’? James Payn, B. 
L. Fargeon, William Westall, G. Melville Fenn.) Albany 
Press for April 21. 

BurraLco Autuors. Buffalo Express for April 21. 

Battimore News. Historical Number. April 17. 

Atuerton, Datntrey, Lispey. David Wechsler. Albany 
Argus, Brooklyn Citizen, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Omaha 
Herald, Kansas City Journal for April 21. 

Ameie Rives. With Portrait. Eugene L. Didier. Zit- 
erature for March 2. 

Home Lire or Joun Esten Cooke. 
Eugene L. Didier. Literature for March 23. 

A PLReA FoR THE MopeRN Nove. 
Queries for March. 

——_ 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


C. S. Hartman. Mew 


New York World for 


With Portrait. Mew York Graphic for 


William Clyde Fitch. 


Maurice Thompson. Chicago 


George P. Mathes. Denver 


Arthur Lucas. Albany Express 


With Portrait. Mew York Graphic for 


“*Recrets.”” New York Star for 


With Portrait. 


John Irving Romer. 


George H. Jessop, the playwright, has gone 
to Europe for a two months’ trip, to be spent 
principally in Ireland, where he will make 
studies for some more of those short stories 
which he is contributing to the Century, Har- 
per’s, and the Atlantic Monthly. 


A forthcoming brochure, to be published at 
Berlin as a companion volume to the Pa// Mall 
Gazette's extra on the best one hundred books, 
contains similar lists by leading German savants. 
The influence of the realistic school of modern 
fiction is shown strongly in nearly all the lists, 
which include Tolstoi, Daudet, and Zola. Many 
mention by name “Germinal,” and even “La 
Terre.” Of English novels, George Eliot’s 
and “The Vicar of Wakefield” are the favor- 
ites. The Americans included by two or more 
savants are Bret Harte, Washington Irving, 
Cooper, and Emerson, while Mark Twain, 
Motley’s “ Dutch Republic,” and Longfellow’s 
poems are mentioned once each. 


Funk & Wagnalls publish a photographic 


fac-simile of the first folio edition (A. D. 1623 
of Shakespeare’s plays, which Appleton Mor- 
gan says is preferable, for exact and scholarly 
reference, even to the famous Booth reprint. 


D. C. Heath & Co. announce “ The Laws of 
Health in Relation to School Life,” by Arthur 
Newsholme, M. D.; “ Thirty-six Observation 
Lessons on Common Minerals,” by Henry Lin- 
coln Clapp;-and an industrial and educational 
system of drawing, by Langdon S. Thompson, 
A. M. Some interesting Washington letters 
have been added to their Old South Leaflets. 


The May Century prints some further rec- 
ollections of Jean Francois Millet, with por- 
traits of the artist and copies of his drawings. 


Ginn & Company announce “ The Two Great 
Retreats of History,” containing Grote’s history 
of the retreat of the ten thousand Greeks from 
Babylonia, and an abridgment of Count Ségur’s 
history of the retreat of Napoleon from 
Moscow. 


There is a strong probability, says the Vew 
York Tribune, that the Authors Club is to 
have a new abode of its own. 


During the present year the D. Lothrop Com- 
pany will publish books by H. H. Boyesen, J. T. 
Trowbridge, Edward E. Hale, Marion Harland, 
Margaret Sidney, and E. S. Brooks. 


Rev. J. W. Hardy, author of “How to Be 
Happy Though Married,” is a military chap- 
lain; tall, with a ruddy, bronzed complexion, 
and a Rabbinical beard. In conversation he is, 
as a rule, chary of his good things, which he 
reserves for his books, but a slightly drawling 
uttterance and a thickening of brogue are 
effectively used on occasion to enhance his gift 
of dry humor. Contrary to a very widely- 
spread suspicion, he is a married man. 


The success of those model summer and 
winter resort papers, 7he Richfield News, The 
Saratoga News,and The St. Augustine News 
has led the publisher, F. G. Barry, to begin 
another journal, 7he Thousand Islands News, 
which will chronicle summer events upon the 
St. Lawrence river. The first number will 
appear June 30. Mr. Barry’s watering-place 
publications are admirably conducted, and they 
deserve all the success they have attained. 
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A second edition of “The Working Ten of 
the King’s Daughters,” by Elizabeth Greenleaf, 
is just off the press. 

The frontispiece of Zhe Connoisseur ( Phila- 
delphia ) for March is a charming phototype in 
tint, from the French painting entitled “La 
Priére du Matin.” The number also contains 
several fine wood engravings, with much ex- 
cellent reading matter. 

An illustrated edition of Thackeray's works, 
which will be, it is promised, more complete 
than any other edition yet published anywhere, 
has been undertaken by Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. The twenty-two crown octavo volumes 
will be printed in large type. 

Tennyson is stronger than he has been for 
a long time, and is gaining flesh rapidly. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel is to be, 
it is said, a frankly human piece of fiction. She 
is finishing the manuscript in Italy. 


Mark Twain is preparing to publish a new 
book. to be entitled “ A Yankee at the Court of 
King Arthur.” 

The subscription which was started in Eng- 
land not long after the death of Matthew 
Arnold has reached the sum of £7,000, of 
which £600 is to be expended upon a marble 
bust of the poet, to be placed in Westminster 
Abbey, the remainder of the money being set 
apart for the use of his widow, for whom he 
had left but a scanty provision. 


The cottage at Fordham in which Edgar 
Allan Poe lived from 1846 till shortly before 
his death, in 1849, and in which his wife 
Virginia died, January 30, 1847, has been sold 
to William Fearing Gill, for $3,487.50. Mr. 
Gill's intention is to keep the property as it 
now is, as a memorial of the poet. Among the 
poems written by Poe when living in the 
cottage were, “ The Bells,” “ Annabel Lee,” and 
“Ulalume.” 

F. Marion Crawford writes that he has “ just 
turned the half-way post of a new novel.” 

One of the curiosities of literature is Kneass’ 
Philadelphia Magazine for the Blind, a semi- 
monthly periodical, published by N. B. Kneass, 
Jr., Philadelphia. It contains twelve large 
pages, printed in embossed letters. 


Louis Ulbach, the Parisian journalist, essay- 
ist, and novelist, died April 13, aged sixty-seven 
years. 

A new philological society has been organ- 
ized at Cambridge, Mass., for the purpose of 
studying American dialects. 


A new story by “ Josiah Allen’s wife ” ( Miss 
Marietta Holley) has just received its finishing 
touches. Miss Holley has been visiting in 
New York City. 

Colonel Rives, Mrs. Amélie Rives Chanler’s 
father, has been for years general manager of 
the Panama Railroad Company, and consulting 
engineer of the Panama canal, at a salary of 
$25,000 a year. 


“Ultimate Finance: A True Theory of 
Wealth,” by William Nelson Black, is part sec- 
ond of an economic work begun in the Septem- 
ber number of the Humboldt Library of 
Science. 


Early in September there is to be begun in 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and London 
the publication of a journal for young people, of 
the grade of St. Nicholas and the Youth's Com- 
panion, but unlike either in character or con- 
tents. A company with $100,000 capital is be- 
hind it, “ composed of some of the best literary 
and social elements of New York and Phila- 
delphia.” 


The National Editorial Fournalist has re- 
moved its printing office from Indianapolis to 
Chicago, and has bought out the good-will and 
subscription list of the Employing Printer, of 
St. Paul. 


America for April 11 publishes some new 
and interesting facts relative to a project for 
the establishment of a literary magazine in the 
West by Edgar Allan Poe, which was only 
brought to naught by his death. The facts 
have been unearthed by Eugene Field, and 
their authenticity is proved by letters from Poe, 
and by the title-page of the magazine he pro- 
posed to found. Its name was to be “ The 
Stylus: A Monthly Journal of Literature 
Proper, the Fine Arts, and the Drama,” and a 
small town in Illinois, named Oquawka, was 
talked about as the place of publication. 





The Century has secured for publication the 
lecture on Moliére, by M. Coquelin, delivered 
by him recently before the Nineteenth Century 
Club, of New York. 


As evidence of the wide interest that has been 
taken during the past year in the contents of 
The Forum is cited the fact that in that period 
more than three thousand editorial articles sug- 
gested by Forum articles were printed in 
American and English papers. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson-Burnett is to sail for 
England May 11. Her secretary, Miss Chiel- 
lini, and her son, Master Vivian, who is the real 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, will accompany her. 
She is to write and bring out a new play, and 
intends to secure an English copyright. 


The Christian Union fund for a memorial to 
E. P. Roe amounted April 18 to $195. William 
Hamilton Gibson, Thomas Taft, of Cornwall, 
and Lawson Valentine have consented to act as 
acommittee to select a site for the proposed 
memorial, and to attend toall matters connected 
with it. 


The next convention of the Western Associa- 
tion of Writers will be held at Warsaw, Ind., 
July 9, 10, 11, and 12. 


Roberts Brothers announce: “By Leafy 
Ways: Brief Studies in the Book of Nature,” 
by F. A. Knight; “ Miss Eyre, of Boston, and 
Others,” by Louise Chandler Moulton; a sec- 
ond volume of Renan’s “ History of the People 
of Israel”; and a new edition of Mary Cowden 
Clarke’s “ A Rambling Story.” 


The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art for 
May is a photo-gravure reproduction of G. P. 
Jacomb-Hood’s “The Triumph of Spring,” 
which was one of the principal attractions at 
the summer exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery 
in 1888. Mr. Jacomb-Hood is one of the most 
promising of young English painters, and he 
has done nothing better than this graceful 
composition. 


New books announced by Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. are: “ Birds through an Opera Glass,” by 
Florence A. Merriam; “Up and Down the 
Brooks,” by Mary E. Bamford; and “The 
Story of Patsy,” by Kate Douglass Wiggin. 
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The Home-Maker has removed to 1g West 
22d street, New York City. 


Sampson, Low, & Co. will publish this month 
a new volume by William Black, containing 
the “ Penance of John Logan” and two other 
stories. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. will soon publish 
“Picturesque Alaska,” by Mrs. Woodman, a 
niece of Mr. Whittier, who resides with him at 
his home in Danvers. ; 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. announce a new 
enterprise with the title of the Riverside Library 
for Young People. It will include history, 
biography, travel, natural history, adventure, 
mechanics, and fiction of the best class. 


After twenty-four years of service, Professor 
Henry Morley is about to resign the Chair of 
English Literature at University College, Lon- 
don. 

A. C. Gunter, author of “ Mr. Barnes, of New 
York,” is at work on a new novel, to be entitled 
“That Frenchman,” portraying the Frenchman 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The Minnesota State University has estab- 
lished a school of journalism, and placed at its 
head a lady who has had some experience with 
newspaper work. “Professor” Sanford, as she 
is called, will edit the copy of her staff of 
writers, and will have it printed in some local 
journal. 
editor. 


She herself will act as . managing 


Among the Boston authors who are to spend 
the summer in Europe are: James Russell 
Lowell, Colonel T. W. Higginson, Oscar Fay 
Adams, William H. Rideing, Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, and Miss Louise Imogen 
Guiney. Colonel Higginson expects to sail 
June i. Mrs.'L. C. Moulton and Miss Guiney 
will go in the same steamer. 


The copyrights, plates, and stock of Ticknor 
& Co., which Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have 
purchased, include all their miscellaneous pub- 
lications. Ticknor & Co.retain the “ Memorial 
History of Boston,” and the American Archi- 
tect, besides various architectural subscription 
books and others. Benjamin H. Ticknor con- 
tinues the business. Thomas B. Ticknor 
enters the house of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
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Graver and Palette is the title of a new 
eight-page art quarterly just started in New 
York. G. C. Lowenthal and Alice Hyneman 
Rhine are the editors. 


A new weekly is announced to appear in 
New York. It is to be called 7he Woman's 
Illustrated World, and will have Ruth E. 
Avery for its editor, and Amelia Scott for 
manager. 


Mr. Howells will spend the summer near Bos- 
ton, returning to New York in the fall. 


Louis Pendleton’s Southern dialect stories 
and sketches have won much praise. A novel 
by him, entitled “In the Wire-Grass,” will be 
published shortly in Appletons’ Town and 


and Country Library. 


“The Reproach of Annesley,” the new novel 
by Maxwell Grey, the author of “ The Silence 
of Dean Maitland,” will be published by the 
Appletons some time in May. 


The catalogue of Ticknor & Co. will be in- 
corporated as soon as possible inthe catalogue 
of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. It is to be hoped 
that the publication of the “ Paper Series” may 
be continued. 


The New Review is the title of a periodical 
soon to be started in London by Longmans, 
Green, & Co. It will comprise ninety-six 
pages, and is described as a sort of “ six-penny 
Nineteenth Century.” 

Alphonse Daudet is still obliged to remain 
idle, owing to a return of his rheumatic and 
neuralgic pains. 


In the May number of Zhe Cosmopolitan is 
printed a paper on the Paris Conservatory, 
containing portraits of Massenet, Ambrose 
Thomas, Got, Delaunay, and Worms. 

In the June number of Scribner's a new 
series will be begun on the subject of elec- 
tricity and its practical applications. 


Sir John Lubbock’s second volume, entitled 
“The Pleasures of Life,” will he issued soon 
by Macmillan & Co. The titles of the various 
papers are: “ Ambition,” “ Wealth,” “ Health,” 
“Love,” “Art,” “Poetry,” “Music,” “The 
Beauties of Nature,” “The Troubles of Life,” 
“ Labor and Rest,” “ Religion,” “ The Hope of 
Progress,” and “ The Destiny of Man.” 


A cordial reception has been accorded to 
Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s new publication, 7he 
American Workman. Of the first number 
75,000 copies were printed, and the edition was 
almost immediately exhausted. The magazine 
is intended for all workmen, professional and 
amateur, and a large working drawing accom- 
panies each number as a supplement. 


Edward W. Emerson’s book on his father’s 
private and domestic life, which Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. will issue soon, will have the title, 
“Emerson in Concord.” 


An appeal is made to the charitable public in 
behalf of the Home-Hotel Association, the pur- 
pose of which is to aid “needy authors, artists, 
and professional persons.” The society was 
founded by Miss M. A. Fisher, incorporated 
September 24, 1888, and is temporarily located 
at 71 Java street (Greenpoint), Brooklyn, FE. D. 
Mrs. John H. Hinton, of 41 West 32d street, is 
its president; Mrs. S. P. Embury, 31 West 37th 
street, its treasurer: and Miss Fisher. its cor- 
responding secretary. 


Thomas Seymour Denton has coined the 
word “manuprint,” noun and adjective, to de- 
scribe the work of a typewriter. He calls a 
typewritten manuscript “a manuprint,” and 
the pages are designated as “manuprint page 
1,23, 4” ec 


Miss Lizzie W. Humphrey, the Boston artist, 
who has illustrated so many books, died in 
Bermuda, April 6, of consumption. 


A writer in the London St. Fames Gazette 
objects strongly to the use of foot-notes in 
books, and particularly criticises Mr. Bryce’s 
recent workonthis account. Hesays: “* Ex- 
cept for the purpose of relieving the text of 
references, the foot-note has no proper place in 
any book that deserves to be called a book. It 
is at best a kind of purgatorio, to which an 
author consigns such remarks as he thinks un- 
worthy of admitting to full honors, and yet has 
not the courage to cast out altogether. But 
there is hardly a page of Mr. Bryce’s book with- 
out foot-notes, and hardly a foot-note which 
might not well have been incorporated in the 
text. Often, indeed, the foot-note contains the 
very ‘plum’ of the page.” 





